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The  School  Bulletin 

AND  NEW  YORK  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL, 

Established  1874.     16  Pagen,  10x12.    $1.00  a  Year. 

The  School  Bctlletin  is  one  of  the  five  oldest  educational  journals  in 
America,  and  has  been  under  the  same  editor  and  proprietor  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  not  filled  with  "  methods  "  and  other  spoon-food  for  young 
teachers  who  want  their  ideas  ready-made,  but  appeals  to  superintendents, 
principals,  and  assistant-teachers  who  rejjard  their  work  as  a  vocation,  and 
who  want  to  look  upon  it  broadly  and  comprehensively. 

In  the  feature  of  educational  news  it  has  never  had  a  rival.  Its  chron- 
icles of  what  has  happened  in  the  schools  of  New  York  during  the  past  sev- 
enteen years  are  unmatched  in  educational  literature,  and  it  has  taken  note 
of  whatever  has  happened  in  other  States  tha^  involved  general  principles. 

The  following  are  among  recent  expressions  of  opinion  that  the  Bulle- 
tin and  its  editor  have  elicited. 

"I  get  a  multitude  of  educational  journals,  but  I  read  only  three  of 
them.  One  of  them  is  the  School  Bulletin."— a>«.  John  Hancock,  xS^aie 
Commissioner  of  Schools,  Cotumhvs,  Ohio,  Februanj  SO.  1S90. 

"  We  have  a  great  number  of  exchanges,  but  there  are  only  three  edu- 
cational journals  that  I  regularly  read  through,  and  one  of  them  is  the 
School  Bulletin.  When  I  read  one  of  Mr.  Bardeen's  editorials  I  say  to 
myself  '  There  is  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.'  "—George  P. 
Bkown,  editor  of  The  Public  School  Journal,  Febrvary  20,  1890. 

"  If  the  reader  wants  two  spicy  and  sensible  essays  by  the  keenest  edu- 
cational writer  of  the  day,  he  will  find  in  the  above  what  he  wants.'— Intel- 
ligence, Chicago. 

"  In  sending  my  renewal  of  subscription'  to  the  Bulletin,  I  desire  to  ex- 
press the  great  pleasure  which  I  have  enjoyed  in  readii^.g  some  recent  arti- 
cles from  your  pen,  especially  the  review  of  Miss  Willard's  book,  and  the 
description  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Association,  They  both' 
show  your  remarka.ble  power  of  analysis  and  felicity  of  expression."— /S"?//*'? 
John  II.  Clark,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  September  G,  1800. 

"  Permit  me  to  add  a  word  of  commendation  and  appreciation  for  the 
articles  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  over  your  name. 
Their  worth  is  all  the  more  noticeable  when  compared  with  the  trash  that 
appears  in  so  many  of  our  educational  papers,  "—George  G.  Ryan,  principal 
JiigJi  pchool,  Licvenworth,  Kansas,  September  ir>,  1890. 

"  Am  delighted  with  your  article  on  ' Homely  Teachers.'  It  is  not  only 
bright,  but  beams  with  wisdom.  It  is  the  wisest  of  the  wise  things  you 
have  ever  WTitten.  Please  send  me  a  dozen  copies  of  the  Bulletin.  I 
want  the  Oneonta  pupils  to  stand  high  when  examined  un(>r  your  form."— 
James  M.  !Milne,  Ph.D.,  principal  Oneonta  Normal,  and  pre.sident  of  Next 
York  State  Teachers''  Ass'n,  October  2,  1890. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  X. 


(A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  July,  1890. ) 


EFFECT  OF  THE  COLLEGE-PREPARATORY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

UPON  ATTENDANCE  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  THE 

LOWER  GRADES. 


C.  W.  BARDEEN,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


kjo.  ounce  of  pull  is  worth  a  pound  of  push.  If  a  child  remains  in  school 
because  he  wants  to  stay,  he  is  a  better  scholar  than  if  he  were  forced  to  at- 
tend by  a  compulsory  law.  To  show  that  the  effect  of  a  college-preparatory 
course  in  the  high  school  is  to  increase  the  interest  and  to  prolong  the  attend- 
ance of  the  lower  grades,  is  the  limited  and  definite  purpose  of  this  paper. 

First,  I  remark  that  on  general  principles  the  higher  one  aims  the  more  he 
accomplishes.  "Jump  at  the  moon,"  says  Emerson,  in  effect;  "you  won't 
hit  it,  but  you  will  go  higher  than  though  you  aimed  at  the  saw-horse."  It 
is  the  common  weakness  of  man  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  he  has  under- 
taken. Start  twenty  boys  in  a  mile  race  and  seldom  will  a  dozen  reach  the 
half-mila  post :  but  more  will  get  there  than  if  it  was  a  half-mile  race.  Let 
pupils  look  upon  the  high  school  as.  the  end  of  education,  and  half  of  them 
.will  thinly  th'eyare  doing  well  to  graduate  from  the  grammar  school.  It  is 
important  to  maintain  the  idea  that  completing  a  course  is  only  a  step  for- 
ward— a  lean-to  on  a  Vermont  hill.  There  are  too  many  persons  whose  edu- 
cation is  "finished."  A  class-mate  of  mine  went  away  from  college  to  teach, 
one  winter,  and  when  he  came  back  he  boasted  how  high  the  grade  of  the 
school  was.  "Three  of  the  girls,"  he  said,  "had  been  through  Latin."  Let 
it]be  the  common  idea  in  school  that  only  a  college-bred  man  can  be  called 
fairly  educated,  and  a  great  many  will  feel  that  self-respect  compels  them  at 
least  to  finish  the  high  school. 

\  In  the  second  place,  if  the  high  school  fits  for  college  it  will  retain  most  of 
the  scholars  who  intend  to  go  to  college,  and  who  would  otherwise  be  forced 
to'attend  private  schools.  This  is  an  important  consideration.  For  one 
thing,  these  are  on  the  average  the  brightest  pupils.     Children  usually  of 
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well-educated  parents,  brought  up  in  a  cultivated  and  intelligent  home  circle, 
with  better  manners  and  higher  purposes  than  the  average  public-school 
scholar,  they  are  an  uplifting  element  —  an  element  that  the  public  school 
cannot  well  spare.  They  will  usually  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship,  and, 
recognizing  that  they  are  forming  habits  of  study  that  are  to  continue  for 
several  years,  they  will  usually  be  found  more  industrious  and  diligent  than 
their  fellows.     In  this  way  their  direct  influence  is  of  benefit. 

Indirectly  they  confer  upon  the  school  a  benefit  even  more  discernible. 
They  usually  represent  the  better  families  of  the  place — those  that  are  re- 
spected and  imitated.  If  these  families  send  their  children  to  the  public 
school,  this  becomes,  for  many  who  are  looking  for  an  example  to  follow,  the 
correct  thing  to  do.  Hence  the  high  school  will  be  popular,  and  the  question 
of  attending  the  high  school  or  a  private  school  will  be  recognized  as  depend- 
ing, not  upon  whether  one's  parents  can  afford  to  pay  tuition  at  a  private 
school,  but  upon  whether  one  is  bright  enough  to  pass  the  examinations  of 
the  high  school.  I  come  from  a  city  of  85,000  inhabitants.  I  do  not  know 
a  family  in  that  city  that  would  not  prefer  to  have  its  children  in  the  high 
school.  When  it  is  remarked  that  such-or-such-a-one  has  gone  from  the  pub- 
lic into  a  private  school,  it  is  spoken  of  among  the  young  people  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  reason  must  be  she  could  not  keep  up  with  her  class. 
Hence  in  Syracuse  it  is  an  honor  to  be  a  high-school  scholar,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent a  reflection  upon  one  not  to  be.  How  greatly  this  prestige  increases  the 
attendance  upon  the  public  schools  I  need  not  point  out. 

But  it  affects  more  than  the  attendance.  The  children  whom  considera- 
tions like  these  lead  to  the  public  instead  of  the  private  schools  are  commonly 
from  wealthy  families,  who  have  influence,  if  in  no  other  way  at  least  as  tax- 
payers. It  is  no  small  benefit  to  have  these  people  interested  in  the  high 
school,  and  proud  to  have  their  children  its  pupils.  A  man  pays  taxes  more 
willingly  for  the  school  that  his  children  attend,  than  for  the  school  his  gar- 
dener's children  attend  while  his  own  are  sent  to  an  expensive  private  school. 
The  public  schools  will  command  the  general  support  on  which  their  efiiciency 
depends,  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  recognized  as  schools  for  all.  They 
cannot  be  schools  for  all,  if  they  fail  to  provide  a  college-preparatory  coui-se. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  to  maintain  a  college-prepara- 
tory department  is  by  no  means  so  expensive  as  it  was  when  only  men  could 
teach  the  classics.  To-day  our  colleges  are  graduating  every  year  scores  of 
women  who  can  be  had  for  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  who  can 
teach  Latin  and  Greek  better  than  the  average  man-graduate  of  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Add  to  this  that  the  entrance-examinations  are  now  so  broad 
that  the  language  requirements  are  much  less  than  ten  years  ago,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  college-preparatory  department  is  no  longer  a  formidable 
undertaking. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  for  what  college  shall  the  high  school  prepare  ?  The 
same  fit  that  will  put  a  man  into  Hai-vard  without  condition  would  graduate 
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him  from  some  smaller  colleges.  What  shall  be  the  standard  of  the  college- 
preparatory  high  school  ?  The  answer  is  simple ;  The  standard  must  corre- 
spond with  the  demand.  The  Latin  High  School  in  Boston  must  give  a  fit 
for  Harvard  or  Yale  in  every  way  equal  to  that  of  the  two  Phillips  Adademies, 
because  if  it  did  not  its  best  scholars  would  go  to  the  Phillips  Academies ;  but 
it  would  be  absurd  for  a  Michigan  high  school  to  give  the  same  training.  In 
that  State  the  great  majority  of  the  college  boys  go  to  Ann  Arbor,  and  there 
a  Harvard  fit  would  be  a  positive  disadvantage,  putting  them  so  far  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  their  class  on  the  start  that  they  would  grow  careless,  and  lose 
their  habits  of  study.  In  Ohio,  again,  where  the  college  standard  is  still 
lower,  a  Michigan  fit  would  be  out  of  place ;  while  in  some  of  the  newer  cities 
of  the  West,  where  a  Baptist  and  a  Methodist  and  a  Presbyterian  university 
are  staked  out  with  the  first  grocery  store  and  blacksmith  shop,  it  is  some 
time  before  an  Ohio  fit  is  needed. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  restrictions  that  should 
be  laid  upon  the  use  of  the  words  "college"  and  "university";  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  consider  the  general  educational  uplifting  of  a  community 
through  the  influence  of  colleges  so  near  by  and  so  inexpensive  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  better  scholars  of  the  public  schools  are  encouraged  to  go  on 
with  study  four  years  longer  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  The  four 
years'  work  is  worth  having  if  it  is  honest  work,  whether  it  is  really  college- 
work  or  not.  But  these  questions  have  often  been  discussed  here  in  the  past, 
and  will  be  discussed  here  in  the  future ;  they  have  no  place  in  this  paper. 

My  claim  is,  that  whatever  be  the  grade  of  college  which  the  majority  of 
college-entering  students  in  a  community  expect  to  enter,  for  that  grade  of 
college  the  high  school  should  give  in  its  regular  course  a  fairly  good  fit,  with 
some  provision  for  post-graduate  work  in  case  the  student  desires  to  enter  a 
college  of  a  higher  grade.  In  other  words,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  neces- 
sary, or  as  desirable,  that  such  scholars  should  go  elsewhere  for  their  prepara- 
tion. 

That  this  is  an  advantage  to  the  school  has  been,  I  trust,  made  manifest. 
But  is  it  an  advantage  to  the  student  ?  Would  he  not  get  a  completer  prep- 
aration in  a  private  school  where  the  course  is  chiefly  college-preparatory,  and 
where  most  of  his  fellow-students  are  going  with  him  to  college  ? 

It  may  be  cheerfully  admitted  that  he  w;ould ;  that  his  freshman  year  would 
be  a  great  deal  easier  for  him,  and  the  possibilities  of  his  taking  scholarship 
honors  greatly  increased.  If  the  end  for  which  I  sent  my  boy  to  college  were 
to  have  him  take  the  valedictory,  I  should  send  him  to  a  special  fitting-school 
at  the  earliest 'age  at  which  they  would  receive  him. 

This  is  the  English  plan  of  education,  as  carried  out  at  the  great  "  public 
schools,"  as  they  are  called — Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  the  rest.  From 
eight  to  eighteen,  the  ten  formative  years  of  a  boy's  life,  are  spent  at  these 
schools,  in  special  preparation  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  preparation  is 
so  special  at  Harrow,  founded  in  1571,  that  for  more  than  two  hundred  and 
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fifty  years  there  were  no  other  studies  than  Latin  and  /jrreek,  until  in  1829 
the  course  was  broadened  by  the  addition  of  geometry,  modern  history,  and 
vulgar  fractions.  The  boy's  life  is  given  up  so  entirely  to  the  school  that 
when  little  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  whimpering  of  homesickness,  stern 
old  Master  Boyer,  of  Christ  Hospital,  cried  out  indignantly:  "Boys,  the 
school  is  your  father!  The  school  is  your  mother!  The  school  is  your 
brother  and  your  sister !  The  school  is  your  second-cousin  and  all  the  rest 
of  your  relations !     So  let  us  have  no  more  crying  ! " 

That  is  English,  you  know ;  but  the  American  father  is  not  quite  so  ready 
to  see  himself  relegated  to  the  single  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
As  Mr.  Nightingale  said  so  well  last  year,  "The  first  grand  purpose  of  the 
high  school  is  to  educate  our  children  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  under  the  be- 
nign influence  of  home." 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  noble  work  done  by  these  public  schools,  and  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  a  better  system  for  England  could  be  devised.  But 
with  us  the  conditions  are  different.  The  motto  of  the  oldest  of  these  Eng- 
lish schools  is,  "Manners  makyeth  men."  It  is  not  to  make  scholars,  but  to 
make  gentlemen,  that  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  sending  English  boys  to  the 
ten  great  schools.  Where  class  distinctions  prevail,  as  there,  it  is  not  unfair 
to  say  that  the  only  avenue  of  entrance  to  what  are  known  as  the  upper  cir- 
cles, is  through  the  public  schools. 

Fortunately  we  have  no  such  rigid  regulations.  Manners  go  far  to  make 
a  man  everywhere,  but  we  have  other  standards,  and  we  think  pretty  well  of 
the  manners  that  come  from  growth  in  the  home  circle  as  a  good  son  and  a 
good  brother.  Until  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  our  boys  must  be  sent  away 
from  home  in  order  to  grow  up  gentlemen,  the  idea  of  the  English  public 
school  can  never  in  its  entirety  prevail  in  America.  It  is  as  a  rule  better  for 
the  boy  to  get  his  preparation  in  the  high  school  at  home,  even  when  he  is 
from  his  earliest  age  intended  for  college. 

But  what  proportion  of  boys  who  finally  go  to  college  are  recognized  from 
a  very  early  age  as  sure  to  do  so  ?  Without  pausing  to  dwell  on  the  misfor- 
tunes of  a  boy  trained  solely  to  enter  college  and  finally  unable  to  go,  hence 
forced  to  enter  life  with  an  education  ill-balanced  and  largely  useless,  let  me 
ask  how  many  of  you  present  who  are  college  graduates  knew  at  eight  years 
old  that  you  would  go  to  college?  How  many  of  you  expected  to  go  at 
twelve  ?  at  fourteen  ?  at  sixteen  ?  It  is  a  peculiarity  and  an  advantage  of 
American  life  that  the  possibility  of  a  college  course  may  occur  to  one  unex- 
pectedly.    Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  give  my  own  experience. 

At  sixteen,  I  came  home  from  the  army  with  my  regiment,  in  which  I  had 
been  for  two  years  a  drummer-boy.  I  had  no  money,  no  one  to  direct  me,  no 
especial  plans ;  and  I  settled  down  as  a  book-keeper  in  a  grocery  store,  at  a 
dollar  a  day.  This  was  in  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts.  At  that  time  the  Bos- 
ton mail  came  in  about  six  o'clock,  and  the  steps  of  the  town-hall  were  at 
that  hour  a  general  rendezvous. 
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One  evening  as  I  stood  on  these  steps  a  young  fellow  came  up,  a  boy  I  had 
known  in  school  where,  although  older,  he  was  in  a  lower  class.  He  had  just 
finished  his  first  year  at  AVilliaras  College,  and  what  he  didn't  have  to  tell  of 
the  fun  and  glory  of  college  life  wasn't  worth  experiencing.  In  the  midst  of 
it  all,  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  asked  with  too  carefully  concealed  pity : 

"Bardeen,  why  don't  you  go  to  college?" 

Like  a  flash  I  replied,  "  I  am  going." 

"When?" 

"A  year  from  next  fall." 

"Where?" 

"To  Yale." 

I  didn't  know  where  Yale  was,  but  I  knew  it  was  a  bigger  college  than 
Williams,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  the  fellow's  bumptiousness  cloud  over  a  little 
at  my  prospects. 

Well,  I  did  go  to  college,  and  a  year  from  the  next  fall,  and  to  Yale :  and 
yet  when  that  conversation  began  I  had  not  dreamed  of  it.  The  fact  was,  as 
he  talked  down  to  me  from  his  superior  height,  I  said  to  myself,  unless  I  go 
to  college  it  is  going  to  be  so  all  through  life.  This  fellow  is  not  naturally  my 
superior  in  any  way,  and  yet  if  he  goes  through  college  and  I  don't  he  will 
always  patronize  me  as  he  is  patronizing  me  now.  I  don't  need  to  stand  it, 
and  I  won't.     Hence  the  sudden  resolution. 

But  the  point  of  the  story,  so  far  as  it  has  any  place  here,  is  that  the  Fitch- 
burg  high  school  was  a  college-preparatory  high  school,  and  hence  all  the 
training  I  had  was  in  the  direction  of  college ;  so  that  when,  three  years  after 
I  had  left  school,  the  necessity  of  a  college  education  suddenly  occurred  to 
me,  I  had  only  to  begin  where  I  had  left  off,  and  a  single  year  enabled  me  to 
enter  Yale  without  condition. 

My  experience  is  not  unusual.  I  presume  in  all  important  particulars  it 
could  be  matched  over  and  over  again  among  those  of  you  who  hear  me. 
Hence  it  is  not  wise  to  bring  scholars  at  too  early  an  age  to  that  fork  in  their 
studies  where  they  must  decide  whether  or  not  they  will  go  to  college.  Leave 
the  possibility  open  as  long  as  possible ;  and  to  that  end  let  every  high  school 
keep  present  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  that  he  may  go  to  college  if  he  will. 
As  James  Bussell  Lowell  said  at  the  Harvard  anniversary : 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  may  again  be  brought 
to  bear,  as  once  they  did,  more  directly  on  the  lower;  that  they  may  again  come 
into  such  close  and  graduated  relation  with  them  as  may  make  the  higher  education 
the  goal  to  which  all  who  show  a  clear  aptitude  shall  aspire." 


-: THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

New  York  Principalships. 

Whether  the  School  Bulletin  Agency  is  trustworthy  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  filled  the  following  two  hundred  and  more  principal - 
ships  in  New  York  normal,  high,  and  village  schools,  and  academies, 
besides  several  times  as  many  subordinate  positions.  The  numbers  in  paren- 
theses show  how  many  times  we  have  filled  the  place. 

Adams,  Alexander,  Altona,  Amenia  Sem.,  Amsterdam  Ac,  Andes  [2],< 
Andover,  Apulia,  Aubuni  [2,  $1,200  and  $2,000],  Ausable  Forks. 

Baldwinsville  [2],  Batavia  [Inst,  for  Blind],  Bayville,  Belfast,  Brasher- 
Falls,  Brookfield., 

Cambridge,  Canandaigua,  [Unl6n  School,  $1,700.  Academy,  $2^000],  Can- 
astota,  Canoga  [2],  Cape  "Vincent,  Castile,  Cayuga.  Cham  plain,  Chatham^ 
Chenango  Forlis,  Chester,  Chittenango  [2],  Cicero,  Cincinnatus  Ac.  [2],  Clay- 
ville,  Coeymans,  Collins  Centre  [3],  Colton,  Constableville,  Cooper's  Plains 
[2],  Crown  Point. 

DeRuyter,  Dolgeville  [2],  Dresden,  Deposit,  Dundee,  Dunkirk. 

East  Bloomfield,  East  Springfield  Ac.  [4],  East  Syracuse,  Easton,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Elmira  [3],  Elmont. 

Fairfield  Sem.,  Fair  Haven,  Farmingdale,  Fayetteville  [2],  Friendship -4f. 

Geddes,  Ghent,  Gilbertsville  Ac,  Gloversville  [$2,000],  Good  Ground, 
Granville  [2],  Great  Neck,  Greenville  Ac,  Groton. 

Hamburg,  Hammondsport,  Hannibal,  Henrietta  [2],  Heuvelton,  Homer, 
Hudson. 

Ilion,  Tslip,  Ives  Sem.  [2],  Jamesville,  Jasper,  Keeseville,  Kenmore  Ac, 
Kingston  [$2,200],  Kyserike. 

Lafayette,  Lawrenceville  Ac  [2],  Little  Falls,  Little  Neck,  Locke,  Lock- 
port,  Lodi,  Lysander  [2]. 

Malone,  Manlius,  Manlius  Station,  Mannsville,  Marathon,  Margaretville, 
Maryland,  Mayville  [2],  McGrawville,  Middletown,  Mohawk  [2],  Mooers 
[3],  Moravia,  Morrisville. 

Naples,  Newark  [2],  New  Berlin,  New  Paltz,  Nichols,  Northport  [2], 
North  Easton. 

Ogdensburgh,  Onondaga  Valley,  Ovid,  Owego. 

Painted  Post  [2],  Palmer  Falls,  Palmyra,  Phoenix,  Pompey  ^c.  [3],  Port 
Jervis  [2],  Port  Henry,  Potsdam  iVorwc^  [$2,800] ,  Poughkeepsie  [2],  Pulaski 
[2,  Union  and  Academy]. 

Rensselaerville  Ac  [2],  Richfield  Springs  [2],  Rochester  Ind.  Softool, 
Rome  [2]. 

St.  Johnsville  [2],  Salamanca,  Salem,  Sandy  Creek  [2],  Saratoga  Springs 
[6],  Saugerties,  Sauquoit  Ac,  Savannah,  Sherburne,  Sidney,  Silver  Creek, 
Smithville,  So.  Bethlehem,  So.  Edmeston,  So.  Glens  Falls,  So.  New  Berlin, 
Spencertown  [2],  Stamford,  Syracuse  [3]. 

Ticonderoga  [2],  Tonawanda,  Trumansburgh,  TuUy. 
Unadilla,  Union  [2],  Waddington,  Walden,  Walton,  Walworth  ^c, 
Warrensburgh,  Warsaw,  Washingtonville,  Waterford  [2],Watertown  [HighL 
Wellsburgh  [2],  West  Hebron,  West  Troy,  Westbury  Station  [2],  Westfield» 
Westport,  Whitehall,  Whitestown,  Whitney's  Pomt  [2],  Williamstown,. 
Yates  Ac 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Manager,  Syracuse,  N.  V* 


THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Other  Positions  obtained  for  Men. 

Besides  the  more  than  200  New  York  Principalships  elsewhere  named, 
the  following  may  be  given  as  illustrations  of  positions  obtained  by  men 
through  this  Agency.  Where  salary  has  been  changed  since  appointment 
was  made,  the  present  salary  is  given,  so  far  as  known. 

At  v<?3,500.— Sup't,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

At  ^2,500.— Principal  high  school,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

At  ^^,000. —Principal  high  school,  Leavenworth,  Ks. ;  Assistants  Brook- 
lyn Central  School  [2] ;  President  Coats  College,  Ja. 

At  ^i,SW.— Mathematics,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Sciences,  University  of  Deser- 
et,  I'tah. 

At  ^i,600.— Mathematics,  Oneonta  Normal ;  Sciences,  Oneonta  Normal, 
N.  Y. 

At  ^J,.5W.— Superintendent  Norwich  University,  Vt.;  Principal  Erie 
Academy,  Pa.;  Methods,  Florence  Nonnal,  Ala.;  Principal  High  School, 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  Sup't,  Yankton,  Dak.;  Classics,  University  of  Deseret,  Utah. 

At  ^^'/.AOO.— Sciences,  Cortland  Normal ;  Classics,  Potsdam  Normal ;  Math- 
ematics, Potsdam  Normal,  N.  Y.;  Music,  Coats  College,  la. 

At  i?i,:?00.— Vice-principal,  Salamanca,  A".!';;  Principal,  New  Haven,  Vt.: 
Sciences,  State  Normal,  La.;    Mathematics,  Peru  Normal,  Neb. 

At  $1,000.— Classics,  Oneonta  Normal;  Modern  Languages,  Oneonta 
Normal  ;  Classics,  Newburgh ;  Sciences,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  Sciences,  Mans- 
field N(;rmal ;  Principals,  Ilawley,  Oil  City  [2].  Pa.;  Straight  University,  La.; 
Modern  Languages,  Lake  Forest,  III.;  Principal,  Ouray,  Colo. 

At  ^W(>.— Sciences,  Binghamton,  A^.  Y;  P*rincipals  Rowayton,  Ct.;  Wee- 
hawken,  N. ./.;  Tuscola,  III.;  Sciences,  Des Moines,  la.;  Mathematics,  Spo- 
kane Falls  University,  Wash. 

At  ^SOO.— Assistants,  Auburn ;  Cook  Academy  ;  Dolgeville,  Fairfield 
Seminary,  Gouverneur;  Pulaski  Academy,  A'.  }'.,•  Paterson,  N.J.;  East 
Orange,  Rutgers  Grammar  School,  A'.  ./.,•  Principals,  Youngsville,  Pa.;  Apa- 
lachicola,  Ela.;  Classics,  Princeton,  Ind. 

At  ^00.— Assistants,  Aurora  Academy  [4]  ;  Canandaigua  Academy  [5] ; 
Clinton  Liberal  Institute  ;  Delaware  Literary  institute  :  Lansingburgh  Acade- 
my; :m  alone;  Mechanicville  Academy;  Owego ;  Tonawanda,  A'.  Y.;  Bur- 
lington, Northfield ;  Principals,  Fairfax,  Poultney,  Vt. ;  New  Providence, 
JY.  ,/.,•  Assistants,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.;  Searcy  College,  Ala.;  Principal, 
Michigamme,  Mich. 

At  ^6W.— Assistants,  Buffalo,  Canandaigua,  Lowville,  Palmjra  [4],  N. 
Y;  Principals,  Halstead,  Tobyhanna  Mills  [2],  Pa.;  Assistant,  Niles  City, 
N.  C;  Straight  University,  ia.,  etc.,  etc. 

What  men  get  these  places?  College  graduates  have  the  advantage  for 
advanced  positions ;  normal  graduates  for  schools  of  lower  grade.  Men 
who  are  both  normal  and  college  graduates  are  especially  eligible.  Some  of 
the  best  of  these  places  went  to  men  who  never  graduated  any  where  but 
who  h.id  proved  themselves  to  be  superior  teachers.  '*  First  a  true  man; 
then  a  gentleman  ;  then  as  much  more  as  we  caji  get."  is  our  motto. 

C.  W.  BAlil>EEN,  Mauagei ,  S> liicuse,  N.  Y. 
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Positions  for  Women  Teachers. 

The  advance  in  the  salaries  of  superior  women-teachers  has  been  of 
late  years  remarkable.  Where  tlie  tliought  was  once  of  the  place,  with  a 
fixed  salary  because  anybody  could  fill  it,  the  thought  is  now  of  the  kind  of 
woman  that  can  be  got  for  the  place,  often  with  practically  no  limit  to  the 
salary.  Prof.  Payne,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  wrote  to  us  in  1890  for  a 
primary  teacher  at  $1,200,  with  no  duties  outside  of  simply  teaching  a  pri- 
mary class  three  hours  a  day.  The  difficulty  is  not  to  find  ?uch  places  :  it  is 
to  find  the  women  who  are  sure  to  succeed  in  such  places.  Give  us  proof 
of  superior  ability,  and  you  may  be  tolerably  sure  we  can  find  the  place  for 
you.    Some  of  the  places  for  women  we  have  filled  are  as  follows : 

J ^.^i,500.— Principal  High  School,  Des  Moines,  la: 

At  ^i,^00.— Buffalo  Normal,  iY.  Y.;  Moorhead  Normal,  ilfi/m.  ;  Colorado, 
Springs,  Cdo. 

At  $lfiOO.— Little  Falls,  Oneonta  Normal,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.;  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.;  Mai'shalltown,  la.;  Ouray,  Col.;  Helena,  M&nt.;  Cheney 
Normal,  Wash. 

At  $000.—ku\invn,  N.  Y.;  Florence,  Ala.;  Grand  Forks,  Dak.;  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.;  Napa,  Cal. 

At  ^SOO.— Auburn,  Elmira,  Kingston,  Newburgh,  Norwich,  Potsdam 
Normal,  N.Y.;  Birmingham,  Florence,  Ala.;  St.  Peter,  Minn.;  Ouray,  Colo. 

At  ^700.— Amsterdam  Academy,  Batavia  [2],  Dunkirk,  Jamestown, 
Lyons,  Oneonta  Nonnal  [3],  Plattsburgh,  Plattsburgh  Normal,  iV^.  Y.;  South 
Norwalk,  Ct.  [2],  Oil  City,  Youngstown,  Pa.;  Ishpenning,  J/ic/i.;  Fort  Col- 
lins, Ks.;    Tacoma,  Wash. 

At  ^600.— Batavia,  Brockpoi-t  Normal,  Buffalo,  College  for  Training  of 
Teachers,  Geneseo  Normal,  Glens  Falls  [2],  Havana,  Ilion,  Newburg,  Nor- 
wich, Ogdensburg,  Palmyra,  Phoenix,  Port  Henry,  Salamanca,  Watkins  [2], 
N.  Y.;  Bennington,  Vt.;  Prondcnce  Normal,  R.  I.;  Hartford,  Ct.;  East 
Orange,  N.  J.  [2] ;  Florence,  Ala.;  Jacksonville,  lU.;  Marshalltown,  la.;  St. 
Peter,  Minn.;  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  often  asked,  what  are  the  requirements  for  places  like  these  ?  We 
reply  that  for  high-school  positions  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  college- 
graduates,  while  for  primary  and  intermediate  positions  the  preference  is 
for  normal  graduates.  Some  schools  have  a  regulation  that  normal  gradu- 
ates alone  shall  be  employed  in  any  department,  but  the  tendency  is  to  pre- 
fer college  graduates  for  advanced  positions.  As  a  rule,  however,  gradua- 
tion is  only  one  of  several  important  qualifications.  We  want  born  teachers^ 
who  have  done  and  can  do  good  work,  whether  they  are  graduates  or  not. 
Some  of  the  best  of  tliese  places  were  filled  by  women  who  were  not  even 
.acadcTuy  graduates.  "First,  a  true  woman;  then  a  lady:  then  as  much 
more  as  we  can  get,"  is  our  own'  standard  of  judgment,  and  it  generally 
prevails. 

How  about  experience  ?  Well,  experience  helps,  and  for  many  positions 
is  required.  But  there  are  places  that  do  not  pay  for  it  or  expect  it.  We 
can  give  a  start  to  untried  teachers  who  seem  promising,  if  they  won't  ex- 
pect more  than  inexperienced  service  will  command. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Manager,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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